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Part II. 


BY E. PHILBROOK, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


III. APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


1. A secondary vocal—in this scheme—is represented by a single 
vowel: except that the sound of oo in foot, u in put, may be repre- 
sented, until a type can be procured, by short 00; thus oo generally, 
and by u at the end of a word where the syllable is not accented or 
emphasized. 

2. A primary vocal, or diphthongal sound—in this scheme, is repre- 
represented by ¢wo letters, in cases where one /etter would not suggest 
the desired sound. 

IV. VOUELS—IN PAIRS. 


Short. Long. 
A a az in at, ask Al ai or a—e az in pain, fame. 
Eie “ met EE ee ore—e ‘“ seem, theme. 
“ pit IE ie or i—e “* died, ripe. 
Oo “ not, cost OE oe oro—e “*_ bloen, hole. 
Uu “ but UE ue oru—e “* sue, tube. 
00 00 =* = foot, poot OO 00 - ~~ -~ moon, prooy, doo. 


Long Vouels—not paired. 


AA aa or Ah ah az in bazaar, Sarah, ah. 
AU au or O 0 az in Paul, laud, ordinary. 
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In this scheme—when ¢évwo letters are necessary to indicate either of 
the long sounds of u, ue will be used for u in tune, and eu for u in 
union. (This difference is proposed for trial.) 


VI. AU, ORO. 


O, instead of au, will be used for the vowel sound in all, nor, etc., 
when this vowel sound is followed by the dipthongal r. The rule for 
using au and aw, may be expressed thus: Use au at the beginning 
and in the middle of words, and aw at the end of words. <A few ex- 
ceptions may be found to this rule. 


VII. OTHER VOWEL SOUNDS—WHAT THEY ARE—HOW REPRESENTED, 


1. 4.—The vowel sound in fair is—in this scheme—represented by 
the same character that the vowel sound in fame is: though they are 
quite different sounds. 

The vowel for this sound is always followed the dipthongal r=er in 
her. 

Each of the long vowels, a, 4, ii, é, i, 6, i, 66, ou, may be followed 
by this dipthong. ~ 

2. The e in her and u in turn, are in most of our elementary books, 
called short e and short u: the assumption is, that e in her is the same 
as e in met; and that u in turn is the same as uin up. A person with 
any claim to a correct and trained ear, can easily perceive this to be 
an error. Thee in met, and the uin up, are sHorT VOWELS; while 
the e in her and u in turn are LONG VOWELS. 

The e in her=uinturn. This sound is the cognate of i. It isu 
in up lengthened, and made milder—modified nearer the front part of 
the mouth. See sec. 8, er, ur, next page. 

3. The sound of a in ask, half, past, China, Africa, is different from 
the a in mat, and also from the a in father. Dr. Webster, and many 
other writers, say that it should be the shortened sound of a in father, 
as short as the ii can well be made. But the most popular pronunci- 
ation seems to be, to give the a in these and similar words, the short- 
ened sound of ain fair, which is the same as a in fat, lengthened 
and made milder. In the revised spelling a single a will be used for 
this vocal, and the reader can pronounce it either way as he may choose. 

4. A true short sound ot o is heard is heard in the first syllables of 
the words wholly, propose, etc.; but in this scheme it will not be dis- 
tinguished from o in nd, hély, prone. It is common, says Webster, in 
some parts of the United States, to pronounce this sound of o, where 
the long sound should be used; as boat, bone, home coat, comb. “ This 
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practice is wholly opposed to English usage.” ‘]tisaprovincialism,” 
and should be guarded against. 

5. There is an intermediate sound between o in not and a in all, 
of which broth, cost, song, dog, are examples, but in this scheme, o 
will do for these words, and others having similar vowel sounds. 

W and y, when not coalescents, are, in this scheme, either substi- 
tutes for vowels, or they accompany vowels to indicate their sounds. 


VIII. ER, UR. 


The sound represented by er in her, ear in earth, wr in burn, 7 in 
our, etc., has in the common spelling ten modes of representation, 


viz: 





eras in her, baker. 
ear ‘ earth, 

ir . a, nadir. 

or “ world, labor. 

ur “ bur, murmur. 





our “ journey, 
yr “ myrtle, zephyr. 
yrrh “ myrrh, 
ar * ‘ liar. 
r our, no”, moor. 








r.—The 7 in our, nor, moor, represents two elements—one of which 
isa vocal or vowel, and so I call it a diphthong; and as one of the 
elements is a consonant—the smooth r—I call it an impure diphthong. 
I shall call this union of sounds, in all cases, a diphthong, without re- 
gard to what letter or letters represent it. 

Reason and common sense would suggest the propriety of represent- 
ing the er sound in those ten cases by one symbol, whether one letter 
or two. 

With a complete alphabet this might be accomplished; but in this 
scheme, as the object is not to make a thorough reform, but simply to 
improve the present spelling by rejecting useless silent letters, re- 
ducing the number of exceptional forms, and representing similar 
sounds more uniformly, it will probably be sufficient to reduce these 
ten forms to three; and to this end I propgse: 

1. That the unaccented syllables of which baker and the other 
words in the second column are representatives; the r in our, nor, 
moor, fair; also the re in mere, fire, fore, etc., be represented by this 
. form of the ar—r, 7, which is to be called wr. This form of the ar 
will then be an impure diphthong, equivalent to er in her, or wr in bur. 

2. That the reversed form of the ar—1, be used for both the 
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trilled + in ray and the smooth r in art, her. This form of the ar and 
its sound may retain thé old name—ar. 

3. That the vowel or vowels with the accompanying 1, in the jirst 
column, her, earth, etc..—being accented—be represented by some 
vowel and the letter 7. 

4, Remark.—If one vowel letter only is to be used, u is the most 
suitable one: by using ¢wo or more vowel letters in these several 
cases, the revised spelling will be made to resemble more nearly the 
mode now in use. 

wo vowel letters only are to be used, it will be best to use e 
in all words spelt with e or ea, in the common spelling, and w where 
any other vowel is now used. 


IX. WH OR HW.—WHICH WAY SHALL THEY BE PLACED? 


1. Noau Wesster in his American Dictionary, in a note at the be- 
ginning of words commencing with wh, says: “In words beginning 
with wh, the letter h or aspirate, when both letters are pronounced, 
PRECEDES the sound of w. Thus, what, when, are pronounced hwat, 
hwen. So they were written by our ancestors, and so they ouGHT to 
be writTtEN still, as they are by the Danes and Swedes. 

2. My theory of the sound of wh in what, is: that 7¢ is no¢ made 
up of the aspirate 4, and w in will, but that it is a single aspirate or 
whispered sound —the cognate of w in will. 

That the sound of h ts not heard in this and similar words will ap- 
pear will appear from carefully sounding the words heat and him, and 
making a slight pause between the aspirate, and the vowel sounds; 
and then pronouncing the words what and while in a distinct manner 
also. In the first two words the aspirate is formed in the throat; but 
in‘the second two it is modified at the hard palate.—Try it for your- 
self. 

3. But whichever view of the nature of this sound be taken, I am 
convinced that, if two letters are to be used to represent it, hw is bet- 
ter than wh, and I shall therefore, in this scheme, use the letters in 
this order, according to Webster’s recommendation. 


X. OF THE CONSONANTS, AND THEIR USE IN THIS SCHEME. 


Since 2, with its several powers, has been treated of on the previous 
page, there remain twenty consonant sounds to complete the list of 
the elements. 

Fourteen of these have single letters to express them; while the 
other six—having no single character appropriated to either of them 
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—are, in the common spelling, represented by a combination of two 
of the fourteen consonants mentioned above. 
Notr.—A partial exception to this statement. The cognate sound of sh in 


shall, is represented by s in pleasure, ge in rouge, and s¢ in adhesion. This 
sound is of rare occurrence. 


These twenty consonant characters—single or combined—will, for 
the most part, have the same powers, and will be used the same in the 
revised spelling as in the old mode. Some difference, however, will 
be made for the sake of simplicity and uniformity. 


XI, PECULIARITY IN THE USE OF THE CONSONANTS, AND OBSERVA-~ 
TIONS ON THE NATURE AND RELATION OF CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


C.—The soft sound of ¢ will be abolished, and s used instead of c; 
as city, center—sity, senter. Ch will be used for the sound of ch in 
chain, but for no other sound. 

D.—D and t are cognates; voiced and whispered. D, in the new 
spelling, will be changed to t, when the whispered sound is required; 
as blessed, cropped—blest, cropt. 

F.—F and v are cognates—whispered and voiced. In the revised 
spelling f will be used for the whispered sound, and v for the voiced 
sound, in all cases; as puff, move, off, of—puf, mooy, of, ov. 

G.— What is called the soft sound of g, will be abolished, and j used 
instead of g; as judge, edge, gem—juj, ej, jem. 

J.—To the letter j, in my opinion, should have been assigned the 
sound of y coalescent, heard in the word yet; as was the case in 
ancient Latin, and is now in the Spanish and German languages. It 
would then, both in figure and sound, be a kind of cognate of i in pit; 
but I shall not disturb its established use. 

K.—The sounds of k, ¢, ck, ch, and q are the same in the following 
words: king, cat, back, chord, queen; five modes of symbolizing one 
sound. Consistency requires that the k sound should be expressed 
by the same letter in all cases. K is the best character for it; since k 
in whatever language used has this sound invariably, while c and ch 
have other sounds as well as that of k. 

But that I may not innovate too much on established usage, I pro- 
pose, merely, to reduce these five forms to three, according to the fol- 
lowing rule. 

1. Where the k sound is immediately followed by the coalescent u 
and a vowel, use q for this sound: as queen, tranquil. 

2. In other cases use k before e, i and y, and at the end of mono- 
syllables; the k is retained though a suffix be added. 


SEE TE nS ERE 


Dae ten ase 


PE 
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3. Use ¢ in all other cases. Examples: 

Queen, quince, chemistry, chirography, chyle, monarchy. 
Queen, quinse, kemistry, kierografy, kile, monarky. 

L.—L, m and n, being liquids, approach in power so near to vocals, 
as to be capable of forming syllables without vowels ; sometimes by 
themselves and sometimes with other consonants: as table, chasm, 
often—taibl, cazm, ofn. 

R.—The powers and uses of R are treated of on page 411, in con- 
nection with the sound er, ur. 

S.—The sounds of s in see, and z in zeal are cognates of each other 
—whispered and voiced. The c in cent and city, has the sound of s 
in see. 

In the revised spelling the whispered sound will be represented by 
$s; as in seem, sity, us, blis; and the voiced sound by z; except after a 
voiced consonant. Here the whispered sound seldom occurs; and it 
will be allowable to write s, and give it the voiced sound. 

This concession will make the revised spelling differ less from the 
old mode than if z were used for the voiced sound in all cases. 

Some persons would like to have s used after the vowel sounds in 
the words as and és [az and iz:] but this would be irregular and ez- 
ceptional,; for s, after a vowel, in the common method, usually has its 
whispered sound; as in assist, mess, miss, boss; and z the voiced 
sound; as in Aztec, fez, baptize, mizzen, dozen, puzzle. 

From this it appears that analogy will require us to use z after 
vowels in all cases, where the voiced sound is to be represented. 

T.—T in the revised spelling, takes the place of d, where the sound 
is aspirated or whispered: and for stopped, reached, lacked, we write 
stopt, reecht, lakt. 

V.—V is treated in connection with f. 

X—X, for the purpose of writing or printing words, is a useless let- 
ter; it has no power of its own. In some words it takes the place of 
ks, and in others, of gz; as in in wax=waks, example=egzample. I 
do not, however, in this scheme, propose to discard it; but am willing 
to continue its use as at present. 

Z.—Z is treated of in connection with its cognate s. 

Th.—The sounds represented in the common spelling by ¢h in thus, 
and th in theme, are elementary sounds—cognates of each other, and 
would, ina complete alphabet, require a special letter for each; but 
fearing to make my scheme too radical to meet the approval of cau- 
tious reformers, I propose to use th for both these sounds as in the old 
spelling. In printing, however, I think it would be well to join the 
t and h by a connecting stroke, asis done in some of our late school 
reading books. 
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Sh.—The sound of sf in shall, in the common spelling, is expressed 
by 17 symbols! as is shown in Webster’s Dictionary, in the article 
Sh, under the head of Principles of Pronunciation. 

The following list shows the greater part of these modes: sh, s, si, 
ci, ce, t, ti, c, se, sc, sci; as in shall, mensuration, intension, social, 
oceann, egotiation, partial, oceanic, nauseous, conscientious, conscience. 
This list is long enough in all conscience, but one wishing to see the 
full list, may consult Webster’s Dictionary, where subject is treated 
of more at length. 

Sh will be used in all cases, for this sound, in the revised spelling. 

Zh.—The sounds of sf in shall and s in pleasure, are elementary 
sounds, and cognates of each other—whispered and voiced. If sh be 
a good symbol for the wispered sound; zh will be a good one for its 
cognate; and I propose to use 2 for this sound. 

Ng.—The sound of ng in bring=the sound of » in brink, is an ele- 
ment—a simple sound, and should have a letter expressly appropriated 
to it. But I propose no change in its representation at present. 


RULES, REMARKS, EXAMPLES, ETC. 


1. The o is to be omitted from the class of words ending in ous, 
pronounced us; as anxious, glorious; anxyus, glorius. The reject- 
ion of the superfluous o brings back most of these words to the class- 
ical usage of the Latin language from which they were derived. 

2. The letter a is omitted from the digraph ea, pronounced é: as 
head, ready ;—hed, redy. 

3. The letter a is omitted from the digraph ea, having the sound of 
ea in earth: as Earth, learn—Erth, lern. 

4. The final silente is omitted when the vocal of the syllable is 
short: come, give, move; cum, giv, moov. “This e is worse than 
useless, since its proper use is to indicate that the vowel that precedes 
it is long, as it does in the words hate and mate, as contrasted with 
hat and mat.” 

5. The final e is omitted from words containiag a digraph and a 
final siJent ¢ in the same syllable, and in which the vowel sounded in 
the digraph, has its long sound: as receive, grieve; reseev, greev. 

6. A takes the place of e in veil, vein, prey, etc., which in the re- 
vised spelling, will be written vail, vain, pray. 

”. The e should be omitted from the digraph ey, in the words alley, 
abbey, monkey, and the like, which should be written ally, abby, 
munky. 

8. A double consonant in the same syllable is unnecessary: there- 
fore, one J in will, one f in puff, one s in bliss, hopeless, etc., is enough 
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In Shakspere, Chaucer, and other old authors, words of this class—of 
the 7 termination—were.spelt with one 1, as dwel, shal, wil, etc. 

9. The vowel a, and the digraph ai, in unaccented syllables, are 
generally pronounced like e in met. The ais shortened intoits cog- 
nate é: and this letter—e—should be used in these cases, instead of 
a, or ai, in the revised spelling, in all cases, in which it will show the 
pronunciation of good speakers: as January, many, again—Januery, 
meny, agen. 

10. Use f instead of ph in such words as phantom, diagraph, etc. 
These words are all derived from the Greek, and are spelt with f in 
the German, Spanish, Italian and other European languages. 

11. The combination gh will not be used; where it has the sound 
of f in the old spelling, 7 will be used in the new. 


peux 
++? 





HYGIENE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
DR. O’SULLIVAN’S LECTURE BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


The subjoined abstract of the able lecture on “The Hygiene of 
Primary Schools,” delivered by Dr. O’Sullivan before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, last summer, will be read with interest 
by educators and parents. It is understood that the lecture will be 
published in full in the transactions of the Academy: 

In opening his discourse, Dr. O’Sullivan remarked: “It ought not 
to require a long argument to prove that the physical well-being of 
the pupils in our common schools is as seduously to be cared for as 
their advancement in knowledge. And yet it is not easy to get prac- 
tical recognition of this truth. Our educational system has under- 
gone many a change within a few years; branch after branch of study 
has been added to the common school course, until the latter has be- 
come in fact academical in its comprehensiveness. Where hundreds 
of dollars used to be expended on school buildings, tens of thousands 
are expended now; every aid to learning, all manner of costly appa- 
ratus, with books and musical instruments, are furnished with unstint- 
ing liberality. And the tendency is still further to develop the sys- 
tem, until every child in the land may have in its power to secure free 
of cost the broadest and highest education attainable anywhere. 

But at the same time care for the physical well-being of the pupils 
does not advance with equal steps. There is no doubt at all that this 
attempt at one-sided development — that is, at developing the intel- 
lectual faculties to the prejudice of the physical faculties—is radically 
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wrong, and sure to lead to disastrous consequences. These two ends 
must be steadily kept in view by the educator, namely, physical cul- 
ture and mental culture, and they must go on with equal pace. 

In the present discourse it is my purpose to offer some few consid- 
ations on that side of the great school question with which as a medi- 
cal man I am most conversant—the physical side, and'I will restrict 
my remarks to the subject of school hygiene. 


AGE OF ADMISSION. 


I think that the existing regulations with regard to the age at which 
children may be received into the schools should be amended. You 
will find among the pupils children of four years of age. ‘To require 
of such infants that they shall sit still by the hour is to impose on 
them a cruel task. If mere babes are to be cared for during a portion 
of the day in public institutions, then nurseries should be established 
for that special purpose, furnished with all needful appliances for the 
comfort and amusement of the little ones. 

What should be the minimum age for admission to school ? Some 
very high authorities would have it seven years, saying that no intel- 
lectual work should be required of a child before it has attained that 
age. We may grant the conclusion here while questioning the prem- 
ises. Seven years is an early enough age fora child to be sent to 
school, not because the mental exertion would be injurious to its 
healthy intellectual growth, but because school life, under its present 
hygienic surroundings, is very unfavorable to the child’s physical de- 
velopment. 

If intellectual work were the thing that does injury to the infant 
mind at school, then no child could ever reach even its seventh year, 
school or no school. During those early years it is that the observing 
faculties are most wakeful, and it is then that the ground work of all 
our philosophies, of all our religions, of all our fixed ideas is laid. 
Acquisition of knowledge is going on at every instant, and the avenues 
between the outer world and the mind of the child are free and open 
as they will be never again. The child’s mind is unfolding like a 
flower to the sun, and knowledge is its very life. But this acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is not a task. It proceeds according to Nature’s 
methods, and attains its ends without jar or strain. It cannot there- 
fore be the intellectual work of the schoolroom per se which is injuri- 
ous to the healthy growth of the youthful intellect; it must be our 
faulty methods of instruction. 

Viewing the question in the abstract, therefore, I should say that 
intellectual occupation or work is not inimical to the development of 
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the infant mind; on the contrary, it is the very condition of that de- 
velopment. When nature’s processes are followed, the acquisition of 
knowledge, far from being a hateful task for the child, is a delightful 
occupation. But it will be said that our system of education is fixed 
and practically unalterable, and that if it has its disadvantages, these 
must be borne with. It does indeed look as though only a very dis- 
tant future would see that change in our educational system which 
every philosophical mind desires. 

If, then, our children are destined to find that the first steps in 
school knowledge lie through thickets and thorns; if they are to ac- 
quire school knowledge only by methods which are in conflict with the 
intellectual and physical nature of man, we must say that a very im- 
mature mind or body can come under the influence of school disci- 
pline only at the certain cost of improvement, therefore I would sug- 
gest that the minimum age for admission be between six and seven 
years. 


DIVISION OF TIME IN SCHOOLS. 


But even though the age of seven years were fixed as the minimum 
for admission to the schools, it would still be necessary to modify con- 
siderably the routine of scholastic exercises. The hours of study are 
too long, especially in the infant classes. It is extremely unwise to 
require of little children that they shall observe silence and sit quiet 
in their places for any length of time. The very condition of the de- 
velopment of mental or bodily faculties is use, exercise. But in school 
the child is required to refrain, for hours at a time, from that play of 
the muscles, from that exhibition of exuberant life which is so natural 
to it—which, indeed, is as necessary for it as the inhalation of pure 
air. I have found’ primary schools in which the pupils were allowed 
no recess between their entry into the school in the morning and the 
dinner hour, or between one o’clock and the hour of breaking up. Of 
course I lost no time in suggesting the remedy necessary to correct 
such a state of affairs, but, even with the usual forenoon fifteen min- 
utes recess, school life cannot fail to have an injurious effect upon the 
health of the pupils. 

Here the lecturer continued, in an able argument, to show the ne- 
cessity of harmonizing school life with hygienic requirements. This 
was sustained by statistics and physiological reasons which fully proved 
the arguments advanced. 

He continued: Hufeland would have children spend the greater 
part of their waking hours in physical exercise. A child that is not 
vivacious, playful, alert, stirring, will hardly grow to be a vigorous 
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man. Schooling must follow the course indicated by nature; it will 
do injury if it attempts to set Nature aside. 

But it will perhaps be objected to, that if the greater part of 
the time is to be given to physical exercise, then the entire order of 
school routine, as it now exists, is a mistake. Well, men do commit 
mistakes, and it ought not to cause any very great surprise if we 
should detect errors in our admirable school system. I would not, 
however, be understood as disparaging our school system, by any 
means. I believe that it is making progress as rapidly as any other 
system or function of our modern life. There would be a fearful over- 
turning indeed if every institution, and every profession, and every 
individual were to be sternly required to justify in the Court of Rea- 
son their every step, their every judgment. Yet when a demand is 
made that you justify a certain course which appears to be in the very 
teeth of Nature’s law, it is not enough to plead immemorial usage. 
In the language of one of the civilians, there is no prescription against 
alaw of Nature. 

Thirty minutes is about the limit, in the infant classes, to which 
quiescence should be protracted. It should alternate with other thirty 
minutes of play, or spontaneous muscular exercise. With children of 
say nine to twelve, sixty minutes should be the limit. 

There should be spacious playgrounds attached to each school 
building, with ample sheds for recreation in stormy and very hot 
weather, and the sanitary condition of the water closets (and such im- 
provements as heretofore suggested) be promptly attended to. 


RECREATION MUST BE SPONTANEOUS. 


No military drill-sergeant exercises will afford a competent substi- 
tute for the spontaneous activity of childhood, on which healthy 
physical development depends. Such concerted exercises are of the 
nature of a task—they are not recreation. They are to stiff, too formal 
for the ingenuous minds of children. Their own sports and amuse- 
ments are infinitely better fitted to develop their powers symmetrically 
than the most cunningly devised system of calisthenics in the world. 

What is called cramming, is a practice that ought to be frowned 
down by every honest man. It consists in loading the memory with a 
heterogeneous and undigested mass of dates and rules and formulas 
generally with a view to demonstrating at a public examination or 
exhibition the excellence of the instruction given at a school. There 
is more wear of brain and more worry attendant on the preparation 
for such exhibitions than they are worth. Asa rule, we might hold 
concerning mental pabulum as of corporal food, that so much is useful 
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and wsed as is needful at the time it is taken; any excess is rejected 
at once, or remains only to cause discomfort. Perhaps these remarks 
might be extended, and applied to the subject of multiplied studies; 
but I do not care to discuss every incidental matter. And yet I can- 


not refrain from just hinting at another analogy here, between the — 


admission of knowledge into the mind and of food into the stomach, 
It is found that a few plain ‘lishes are more promotive of health than 
a great variety of exquisite viands. 


INJURY TO THE EYE. 


In an address before the State Medical Society, Dr. C. R. AGNEW 
calls attention to the increasing prevalence of asthenopic, refractive 
and neurotic difficulties among scholars of both sexes. ‘These mal- 
adies are,” he says, “ growing rapidly more prevalent in cities, schools, 
colleges and other centres of civilization.” The same complaint is 
echoed from Germany. In England inflammatory diseases of the eye 
appear to be causing some alarm, as the pages of the London Lancet 
for the past two or three months will show. The disorders to which 
Dr. AGNEw refers have their cause in a deficiency of light or impru- 
dent use of the organ of vision, while the ophthalmic disorders spoken 
of in the Lancet are due to defective general hygeine. 

The only effectual method of guarding against the spread of the 
last named disorder is by a close medical inspection of the children 
attending the schools, and the rigid enforcement of rules of personal 
and local sanitation. The other class of optical maladies are to be 
held in check by introducing into school architecture such scientific 
principles as will insure to the pupils abundant light on all sides. The 
amount of light should be equal for both eyes; for if in reading or 
writing one eye has a brighter light falling upon it than the other the 
pupil necessarily expands or contracts in proportion to the intensity 
of the light. The unequal expansion and. contraction of the two pu- 
pils cannot fail to have injurious consequences. To guard against 
these evils the schoolroom should be lighted from the side, so that the 
light coming to both pupils shall be equal. 

It would be absurd toexpect of a city board of Health that they 
should care for such minutiz as these, all important though they be in 
their results. The most that can be required of such officers is that 
they abate nuisances which threaten the public health. But when 
the question how shall the children in the schools be protected against 
the diseases incident to school life, the school system must give the 
answer out of itsown resources. The school ought to have a sanitary 
code for itself with sanitary officers in sufficient force to carry it into 
execution. 
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VENTILATION. 


It is of supreme importance that perfect ventilation should be se- 
cured for all school buildings. The first thought of the architect who 
plans a school house should be how he may best solve this great prob- 
lem of ventilation. The external appearance of the building should 
be only a secondary consideration. ‘There is in reality no conflict be- 
tween these two things when they are properly understood—between 
perfect adaptation of a building to its destined uses and artistic 
beauty. Indeed, the beauty of a building must consist in its adapta- 
tion to its ends. If it is ill adapted, but yet possessed of a certain 
pleasing symmetry of form, we may say“that it is a beautiful object; 
we should scarcely say that it was a beautiful building. 

The problem of ventilation is one of considerable difficulty, and we 
are yet to find its perfect solution. In a climate so variable as ours, 
where the changes of temperature are so sudden, and have so very 
wide a range, it is no easy thing to conciliate the antagonistic de- 
mands for warming and ventilation. 

In our plans we are prone to think much of styles of architecture, 
and when we have made our choice between Grecian and Gothic we 
then let ventilation provide for itself. There have been a few spas- 
modic efforts within the last few years to improve the ventilation of 
our buildings; but these efforts have gone only so far in must cases as 
to make a few holes in the walls, which generally serve to let in cold 
draughts of air, and these are soon shut up in disgust. Enter a 
crowded class-room in any of our school buildings in winter when the 
windows are shut. The oppressive atmosphere of that room is sur- 
charged with carbonic acid gas, decaying organic matter, and moisture 
from the respiration and perspiration of the inmates. In some recent 
experiments made by an expert, the air of a class-room was found to 
hold, one window being open, carbonic acid to the extent of seven- 
teen and two-tenths parts per ten thousand. That was surely bad 
enough, showing the presence of this gas in a proportion four times 
greater than the normal quantity. But warmth is essential as well as 
ventilation; and as the scholars were becoming chilled by the current 
of cold air entering through the open window, it had to be closed. 
After ten minutes a new analysis of the air was made, and the pro- 
portion ef carbonic acid was now thirty-two and two-tenths per ten 
thousand. This test showed only the amount of carbonic acid gas; 
but the other poisonous elements of impure air are at least quite as 
injurious. I do not of course pretend to say that the air in our schools 
is generally as foul as this; but no sane man will affirm that in any of 
them the problem of ventilation has been anything like satisfactorily 
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solved. It is not for the physician to indicate the mechanical contri- 
vances which are requisite for the solution of it. That is a question 
for the architects, and they will answer it, I am convinced, if school 
boards will require them to do so. Let such boards only bear in mind 
that the “ style” of a building is not the question, and that the first 
and foremost care must be to secure good ventilation. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


That no pupil should be admitted to a public school who is affected 
with any malignant or contagious disorder, would be readily admitted 
by all. But yet there is no doubt but that in certain districts this 
plain dictate of sanitary prudence is disregarded, and the consequence 
is that skin diseases and ophthalmic affections spread among the pu- 
pils. A weekly inspection of the scholars, and especially of those ap- 
plying for admission, to be conducted by a physician, would be a very 
desirable measure. 

With regard to the precautions to be specially taken against the 
spread of small-pox, it is indispensable that every pupil should be 
vaccinated, as the sine gua non condition of being admitted to the 
schools. While I was connected with the Board of Education as 
visiting physician, I had the opportunity of witnessing in a very strik- 
ing way, the efficacy of vaccination as a prophylactic against small- 
pox. Of 40,000 thousand pupils vaccinated, not one was attacked by 
the malady, though the epidemic raged through the city for months. 


THE SCHOOL A HUMANIZING AGENCY. 


I hold that our schools should be made as near perfect as it is possi- 
ble to make them from the sanitary point of view. A very large pro- 
portion of the children attending them come from the very poor class; 
from the lanes and alleys, from those districts which are seldom visited 
by the scavenger or the garbage cart; from crowded, tumble-down 
tenement-houses; from filthy courts where the rays of sun penetrate 
only to quicken the elements of disease which exist in the reeking 
heaps of filth with which they are cumbered. The lives of many chil- 
dren open thus under most unfavorable auspices, and during the crit- 
ical years of their childhood'they find in the wretched quarters which 
they inhabit, but very few elements of good—physical or moral. 

Our school system is for the education, the humanization of such 
even as these. The only way to humanize them, to give them correct 
notion of order, cleanliness, decency, self-respect, is by surrounding 
them during school hours with a pure atmosphere in the physical and 
moral sense. Give them in the school an abundance of sunlight and 
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of good, pure air. You cannot develop moral qualities in the midst 
of atmospheric impurity. 


NEED OF SANITARY SUPERVISION. 


Well, if the considerations I have so far advanced possess any value, 
I think the conclusion will be that the hygiene of the schools needs 
to be inquired into and promoted. This would require sanitary in- 
spection, medical supervision. 

The French government recently gave to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and to the three National Faculties of Medicine the right 
of nominating, each one a physician, to be a member of the superior 
council of Public Instruction. In the great city of New York I think 
that in the supreme council of Public Instruction, the central Board 
of Education, our profession ought to be represented, and represented 
strongly. If that body had but one member from the medical profes- 
sion, a resolution could scarcely pass that board, without a protest, de- 
claring that there is no need of sanitary supervision of the schools. 


pure 
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THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF STUPIDITY IN 
SCHOOLS. 


An article under the above title recently appeared in the “ London 
Journal of Psychological Medicine.” It is aimed at English schools, 
but applies, however, with equal force to all schools. We present 
some of the ideas in this article, in some parts condensing and omit- 
ting, and in others quoting the exact words of the author. 

In the young of the human species there are two distinct functions 
of the brain distinctly concerned in education. One concerns the 
powers of sensation, ideation, and spontaneous remembrance. This 
belongs to the lower animals as well as to the human species. 

The other concerns the powers of recollection, comparison, reflec- 
tion, and volition, attributes essentially human, or at least possessed 
by men in common with higher intelligences alone. The powers of 
sensation, ideation, and spontaneous remembrance, possessed by the 
lower animals, are sufficient to explain all the particulars of their 
conduct. 

The education of a child may be conducted in the direction and to 
the extent in which it is possible to educate a horse, a dog, or an ele- 
phant, without arousing any faculty distinctly human. 

Observation teaches that it is far more easy in some children than 
in others to carry instruction beyond the sense perceptions, and to call 
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the intellect into activity; but it teaches, also, that the supposed diffi- 
culty often arises from an improper selection or application of the 
means employed, and is simply a failure to open a lock with a wrong 
key. The apparently dull child not unfrequently receives the neces- 
sary stimulus from a trivial circumstance, from a conversation, a book, 
or a pursuit, and may grow into a gifted man. 

Upon testing the educational systems of the present day, even by 
the most elementary principles of psychology, it becomes apparent 
that a very large number of children receive precisely the kind of 
training which has been bestowed upon a learned pig. Teachers who 
have studied at all the operations of the mind, realize the existence of 
a kind of learning which is sensational alone. The power of intelli- 
gent attention may be aroused in the child by care, and perfected by 
perseverance; but the natural inclination is towards a rapid succession 
of thoughts, variously associated and remembered in their order, with- 
out being understood. In schools, under the pressure of the popular 
demand for knowledge, it is common to accumulate new impressions 
more rapidly than they can be received, even by children who have 
had training at home in the right use of their faculties. The work 
laid down can often only be done by means of that promptitude 
which belongs to instinctive action. The child who uses his senso- 
rium to master the sownds of his task uses an instrument perfected for 
him by his Creator. ‘The child who uses his intelligence must perfect 
the instrument for himself; must grope in the dark; must puzzle, 
must catch at stray gleams of light, before his mind can embrace the 
whole of any but the simplest question. The former brings out his 
result, such as it is, immediately; the latter by slow degrees. The 
former is commonly thought quick and clever, the latter slow and 
stupid; and the educational treatment of each is based upon this as- 
sumption, widely as it often varies from facts. The child whose ten- 
dency is to sensational activity should be held back, and be made to 
master the meaning of everything he is allowed to learn. He is 
usually encouraged to remember sounds, is rushed forward, is cram- 
med with words tothe exclusion of knowledge, and is taught to con- 
sider himself a prodigy of youthful talent. The child who tries to 
understand his lessons should be enocuraged, supplied with food for 
thought, of a kind suited to his capacity, and aided by a helping hand 
over the chief difficulties of his path. He is usually snubbed as a 
dunce, punished for his slowness, forced into sensational learning as 
his only escape from disgrace. The master, in many cases, has little 
opinion in the matter. Children are expected to know more than they 
have time to learn; parents and examiners must have show and sul: 
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face,—things only to be purchased at the expense of solidity and 
strength. A discreet teacher may often feel sympathy with the diffi- 
culties of a pupil; but the half-hour allotted to the class is passing 
away, the next subject is treading upon the heels of the present one, 
the child must complete his task like the rest, and so a budding in- 
tellect is sacrificed to the demands of custom. 

Among the children of the educated classes the circumstances of 
domestic life usually afford to the intelligence an amount of stimulus, 
which, if not of the best possible kind, is at least sufficient to com- 
pensate in some degree for the sensational work of school. The easy 
nursery lessons of the pre-scholastic age, the story books of childhood, 
the talk of parents and friends, all furnish food for leisurely reflection, 
and serve to suggest those strange questions that are one chief evi- 
dence of thoughtfulness in the young. Minds thus prepared may often 
flourish in spite of subsequent excessive teaching; and by forgetting 
nine-tenths of what has been learned, may find it possible to under- 
stand the rest. 

In what are called elementary schools, however, we do not common- 
ly find this accidental provision against the paralyzing effects of the 
prescribed routine. There is in the pupils an absence of intellectual 
cultivation, together with a sensational acuteness which arises from a 
habit of shifting for themselves in small matters, which is forced upon 
them by the absence of the tender and refined affection that loves to 
anticipate the wants of infancy. They go to school for a brief period 
and the teacher strives to cram them with as much knowledge as pos- 
sible. They learn easily, but they learn only sounds, and seldom know 
that it is possible to learn anything more. In many cottages there 
are children who, as they phrase it, “repeat a piece ” at the half-yearly 
‘examination. They will learn for this purpose a passage in any for- 
eign language as easily as in English, or learn an English passage 
backward, if told todo so. In neither case will there be any curios- 
ity about the meaning. 

The teacher explains what they repeat, saying this means so and so, 
and the pupils have sufficient sensational acuteness to remember the 
sounds he utters, and to reproduce them when called upon. They do 
not usually understand what “ meaning” is. An urchin may be able 
to say correctly that a word pointed out to him is an adverb or a pro- 
noun, may proceed to give a definition of either, and examples of in- 
stances of its occurrence, and may produce an impression that he un- 
derstands all this; when the truth is, that he has only learned to make 
certain noises in a particular order, but is unable to say anything in- 
telligible about the matter in language of his own. He may repeat 
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the multiplication table, and work by it, saying that 7 time 8 equals 
56, without knowing what 56 is, or what 7 times 8 means. He knows 
all about 7 or 8, not from schooling, but from the lessons of life,— 
from having had 7 nuts or 8 marbles; but of the 56, which is beyond 
his experience, he knows nothing. The nature of the mental opera- 
tions of such children is as little known to the teacher as the nature 
of the mental operations of the inhabitants of Saturn. Adults dis. 
tinctly understand a thing which they feel to be very easy, and do not 
know that any children can talk about it correctly, without attaching 
an idea to their words. They often think the teaching satisfactory 
which enables the pupils to explain things in set phrases. They do 
not realize the possibility that the explanation may be as little under- 
stood as the statement which it explains. Such, however, are too fre- 
quently the actual results. 

Reference has been made incidentally to the learned pig, and to the 
parallelism between its training and some kinds of human education, 
Persons familiar with the tricks taught to animals are aware that these 
may all be described as muscular actions, performed each consecu- 
tively to its proper signal. On hearing the finger-nails of the master 
click together, the animal does something in obedience to the sensi 
tion,—nods its head, or shakes its head, or stands erect, as the case 
may be. It has no idea that the nod is an affirmation, or the shake a 
negation, and probably has no thirst for knowledge about the matter, 
being content to play its part correctly, and to escape the whip. In 
the case of children the medium of communication is different, and 
the kind of response is different, but the faculty in action is com- 
monly the same. The words of the pig’s master are mere by-play, in- 
tended to amuse the audience, and the signal is conveyed by other 
sounds. The words of the human teacher, or examiner, his questions, 
for instance, are the signals to the child, each requiring its appropri- 
ate answer; but like the signals to the pig, they are aural sensations, 
capable as such of producing muscular action through the medium of 
the sensorium alone. The responses of the child are in words; that 
is to say, in sounds that he has been taught, and that he remembers, 
but of which he need not understand one iota in order to repeat them, 
any more than the pig need understand the affirmative or negative 
character of its nod or shake. In the human species, articulated 
speech is an act analogous to locomotion, requiring the combined and 
harmonious working of several muscles, and the guidance of sense, 
but in no way essentially connected with the intelligence; and the 
child may make the right noises in right order, just as the pig does 
not nod its head when the signal requires it to be shaken. 
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The effect of purely sensational learning will be to stimulate the 
nutrition and increase the vigor of the sensorial tract of the brain, at 
the expense of neighboring and related organs; the tendency to pre- 
dominance of the sensorium will be increased absolutely by direct 
excitation, and relatively by neglect of the intellect and volition. The 
sensations by which the stimulus has been given will not be long re- 
membered, being superseded by fresh ones arising out of events, as 
the apparatus of the gymnasium would be superseded by the instru- 
ments of actual conflict. With the exception of being, perhaps, able 
to read with labor and to write with difficulty, the pupils must not be 
expected, six months after leaving school, to possess any traces of 
their education, beyond an invigorated sensorium and a stunted intel- 
ligence. 

Now, when it is remembered that present sensations are the source 
of the least exalted kinds of animal gratification, and that sensations, 
either present or remembered or conceived, when combined with a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, constitute the emotions which so power- 
fully influence human conduct, it must be admitted that the sensorium 
isthe seat of development of those passions and propensities which 
society, for its own good, is compelled to keep in check, and which 
every consideration of right teaches individuals to subdue. When, 
therefore, when we reflect upon the operation of predominant emo- 
tions in producing, among other evils, chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, and 
insanity, or when we consider the aggregate of misery produced, es- 
pecially among the less cultivated, by the unbridled indulgence of the 
various appetites, we cannot concur in the propriety of a system of 
education which has a tendency to raise the source of these emotions 
and appetites to an undue and unnatural prominence. We meet so 
many examples of habitual non-reflection in young people, who six 
months ago were among the most glib and fluent pupils of some sens- 
ational school, that we fancy we can recognize a kind of stupidity 
thus induced, and can distinguish it from anything of the kind that is 
purely natural. We should be disposed, on the whole, to seek the 
rationale of many educational failures, rather in a partial and misdi- 
tected training of the intelligence, then in its complete suppression. 
The pupils mix intellectual and sensational acts, not in their proper 
relations with each other, but in a jumble. Comprehension is brought 
tobear upon everything that is easy; while a difficulty of any kind is 
committed to the safe-keeping of the sense perceptions, and the ex- 
planation of it is only remembered. Hence arises a habit of resting 
upon imperfect knowledge, and a habit of loading the memory by the 
aid of faulty associations; and these habits, in their turn, are the 
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sources of the lively, superficial stupidity which is so common among 
the better classes. The sufferers from it form that great public to 
whom are addressed quack systems of medicine, and elaborately ar. 
gued advertisements of bitters and pills. For their especial behoof 


bubble companies are formed, and upon their weaknesses innumerable | 


imposters thrive. Their deficiency is this: that having been permit. 
ted from childhood to do may things superficially and with inexactness, 
they have forfeited the power of arranging their ideas with precision, 
or of comparing them with caution. They can, therefore, scarcely be 
said to possess any assured convictions or rooted principles of conduct, 

Towards the carrying out of any improvement in education, the 
first step must be to demand from teachers, either knowledge of mental 
philosophy, or, at least, of a scholastic art founded upon the principles 
which mental philosophy would inculcate. We believe this demand 
must inevitably be made in the progress of time; it would be greatly 
promoted if the medical profession would recognize and try to impress 
the distinct bearing of physiology upon the development of the mind, 
as well as upon that of the body. 

The practical difficulties, which it is easy to foresee, all resolve 
themselves into one. An inquiry after intelligent and intelligible 
teaching has not yet issued from the public. They are content with 
something else. Whenever this contentment ceases, the means of 
supply will spring out of the want; and until then, let individu 
parents remember that they may accomplish much by encouraging ia 
their children a spirit of curiosity and a habit of comprehension 
Whether the fire of intellect shall blaze or smoulder, will depend in 
many cases upon the manner in which it is kindled; and this 
kindling is among the things that can be done most effectually under 
the mild influences of home. The constant appeal to memory and the 
ignoring of the judgment is paralyzing the intellect of thousands of 
the young. Under the rattle of their swift talk and the apparent 
smartness of manner, often assumed, there is a stolid, stupid brain, 
which the school never awakened into life, or touched.—Massachu: 
setts Teacher. 
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A year ago the superintendent of the Chicago schools told the 
teachers that he wished them to see what could be done without cor- 
poral punishment. The majority assented cheerfully, giving up all 
punishment except the power to write a note of suspension, and to 
send an ungovernable child to the superintendent. During the year 
611 pupils were suspended, but of these, 366 were restored and re- 
mained ordinarily obedient. The Chicago teachers are greatly elated 
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with their success, but what becomes of the 245 children who are 
permanently suspended ? They should not be turned out to grow up 
in the streets so long as there is a hope of saving them. Their pres- 
ence in the school is undoubtedly a detriment, for they not only 
hinder the progress of the others in their studies, but their example is 
bad. To meet these cases the superintendent proposes the establish- 
ment of a central ungraded school, which shall be in the nature of a 
reform school, to which all the hard cases shall be sent.—American 
Educational Monthly. 
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ILL HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 


In a recent number of the Science of Health,I noticed an article 
entitled, ‘“‘ Health of Teachers.” In it the author stated that teachers, 
asa class, laced more tightly than other wcrking women; also, that 
they were generally ignorant of the laws of physiology and hygiene. 

The author will pardon me for saying that I do not endorse his 
views as to the cause of ill-health, for many of our most thoroughly 
educated instructors of youth are the greatest sufferers. Again, I do 
not believe that they lace more tightly than the army of mantua- 
makers, milliners and clerks in our fancy stores and dry goods estab- 
lishments, and the latter are far more robust and healthful than 
teachers. 

In your January number you say: “ Teachers, as a class, ought to 
be models of health, but the average fact is quite otherwise,” and in 
the same article aver that ‘‘ teachers should be examined and certified 
as to their health and hygienic habits, as much as in their scholastic 
attainments. 

Granted; but suppose a young lady’s qualifications and habits stand 
the test, and this model of a “sound mind in a sound body” enters 
the school-room, and, after only a brief period, becomes a perfect 
wreck, what then? May we not infer that the vocation is in itself 
hurtful, or else that there is something wrong in her surroundings? 
You think that “ boarding around” sows the seeds of dyspepsia, but 
suppose the lady in question still boards at home—as hundreds of our 
teachers do—and that her dietary habits have undergone no change 
since she commenced her school labors—to what cause shall we attri- 
bute her dyspepsia and nervous debility? Why is it that the percent- 
age of broken-down ‘teachers is greater, considering the limited 
number in the field, among males than females? Surely tight lacing 
cannot be the cause of so much misery in this case, for men do not 
wear corsets. 
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I know men who once possessed fine physical organisms, and en- 
joyed perfect health, who, after a few years, broke down completely, 
and left the ranks long before their female assistants showed any signs 
of failing health. As these gentlemen did not board around, and 
they taught physiology—it certainly was not ignorance of the laws of 
hygiene which left them victims of neuralgia, dyspepsia or throat ail, 
neither was it loss of sleep or brain labor, for they had been regularly 
educated before they entered upon their profession. 

In my humble opinion, the fault lies in the construction of our 
school edifices, in our low walls and ceilings, in the manner of heating 
said buildings, in their crowded class-rooms and imperfect ventilation, 
as well as the vile odors and malarious vapors which will creep in from 
filthy yards and out-buildings. 

Imagine a teacher, with ever so strong lungs, inhaling, day after 
day, for years, the noisome, fetid air which has been breathed over 
and over again, by from fifty to one hundred pupils, very few of whom 
ever bathe or clean their teeth, and most of whom are more or less 
affected with colds, catarrhs, scrofula, and cutaneous diseases, then 
one cannot wonder that she and many of her pupils become invalids, 
or that she is irritable and fretful, and the children disobedient and 
indolent. Science teaches us that impure air will fall to the lower 
part of a room; also, that warm air will ascend; therefore, it requires 
other ventilators besides windows to render a room healthful. Nine- 
tenths of our class-rooms are defective in this respect, having no mode 
of ventilation, except by letting down the windows, or raising them 4 
few inches, and it stands to reason that poisonous air cannot escape 
in this manner. 

It is a patent truth that our master builders do not understand the 
science of architecture sufficiently well to enable them to construct 
churches, and other public buidings, in such a manner that they may 
have “a regular, uninterrupted circulation without draughts or sudden 
changes of temperature.” 

In order to illustrate my subject clearly, allow to record, in this 
paper, a visit which I made to a young lady, a year ago, in city. 
She had been teaching in one of the ward schools for about a year, 
but still boarded at home. 

Mrs. Homefield, who was an illiterate but well-meaning woman, met 
me at the door, and said: 





“Ruby is lying down, poor child, trying to rest her over-taxed 
neves a little. The fact is, she has enjoyed (?) very poor health ever 
since she went into that horrid school.” 

“T am very sorry to hear that, madam, for your daughter was the 
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very picture of health when I saw her last June, at our teachers’ 
convention. I used to envy her her full rosy cheeks and plump 
form.” 

“Well, it’s the school that has killed her. She has wasted to a 
shadow, and lost her voice almost — you remember how she loved to 
sing — and her throat and chest are sore all the while. She has a bad 
cough, too, and I am afraid she will have information of the lungs.” 
(“ Pity some people cannot have it on the brain,” I thought wickedly.) 
“She is so nervous, too, that she can’t bear to hear the clock tick. 
Sometimes I fear she wili be crazy. Her head aches all the time, too. 
I tell you that school is killing her!” ‘ That is sad. Does she study 
out of school hours ?” “Mercy, no! the poor thing goes right to bed 
the minute she comes home. She is so perfectly exhausted that I 
have to carry her a cup of strong coffee before she can even rise and 
dress in the morning. ‘No, do not leave without seeing her! I will go 
and hurry her up, if you will excuse me.” 

While waiting for her appearance, I could not help wondering what 
had wrought such ruin in this formerly robust, finely-proportioned 
young lady. My own experience had been so different; for, although 
I was so feeble in childhood that none of my friends had supposed 
that I would reach womanhood, the wear and tear of ten years’ teach- 
ing and incessant study had braced and strengthened my entire 
system, while my mental faculties were the keener for such constant 
use. 

At that moment Ruby Homefield crept languidly into the parlor, 
and held out her limp, white fingers in a lifeless manner, then sank 
heavily into a chair. 

Her mother was right. She had faded tiielaiie Her once dimpled, 
blooming, cheeks were thin and sallow, her lips wore a purplish hue, 
and her nervous cough and lifeless mien told me that she had indeed 
become a mere wreck. 

“ How is it that I see you looking so well and cheerful at the close 
of your years’ labors? You told me in your last letter that you had 
read about every new book and magazine, besides continuing a course 
of scientifiic and historical research. Added to this, one of your 
literary friends informed me that you had composed and copied about 
a ream of manuscript during the last twelve months to say nothing of 
giving private lessons to a large class in drawing and painting. Why 
you do more out of school than I do the entire day. What is it that 
keeps you from ‘ breaking down?’ And how do you manage to govern 
your pupils so easily?” 

“TI try to make them in love with their studies, and keep the con- 
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stantly employed — this, to my mind, is the secret of good government, 
Ruby, as it leaves but little margin for mischief or disorder.” 

“ Well, before you leave the city, you must visit my pandemonium, 
and see what a hard time I am having. Why, I think sometimes that 
I shall fall dead at my desk from very weariness.” 

I told her I would do so, at the same time thinking that I would sift 
the matter to the bottom, for I was determined to solve the problem 
of her unsuccess, if possible. 

I visited her department a few days later, and, although it was a 
beautiful June morning, found a coal fire in the stove and every win- 
dow closed tightly. The teacher sat near her desk, wrapped in a 
heavy shawl, yet the room was so hot and stifling that I involuntarily 
glanced at the thermometer. It indicated 80°. 

There were seventy-five children present. Was it a wonder the 
utmost restlessness and inattention prevailed in that terrible atmos- 
phere? There was sufficient carbonic acid gas in the room to asphyx- 
iate the entire school, and worse than all, the stove door was open 
and the gas escaping. 

Miss Homefield endeavored to hear a recitation in mental arith- 
metic, but it was a failure. Her class was in such a state of rebellion 
that it was impossible to awaken an interest in their lessons. When 
the bell rang for recess, I ventured to remark: 

“The air seems very foul here; with your permission I will throw 
open the windows.” 

“Does it? I did not notice it—there is no way to ventilate this 
room except opening the door and windows. If I do that, the children 
complain of cold, or their parents send me word that I must change 
their seats, as they cannot sit in the draught,” she answered. 

“Still, Ruby, my dear friend, if you wish to preserve your own life 
and maintain order in school, you must keep a constant current of 
pure air stirring through your class-room. I tell you this close, dead- 
ening mephitis has already poisoned ane whole system; is the chief 
cause of your nervousness. 

“ Believe me, there is nothing so demoralizing to a school, so con- 
ducive to ill temper, to restlessness, to disobedience, to dullness, or 
such a hindrance to mental efforts, or to good discipline, as carbonic 
acid gas. Just try my receipt, and see if your health and spirits do 
not improve —if your pupils are not more quiet and studious.” 

“Thanks; I will do so, and write you the result.” 

‘As I walked homeward I met one of the trustees, the Rev. Dr. 
Wilkes, and mentioned my call at the graded school. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and observed: 
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A place that J rarely visit. The truth is, those rooms are so badly 
ventilated that it makes me sick to remain in one of them ten minutes. 
Although I am one of the board of education, I dislike the duties of 
‘school visitor’ above all unpleasant things. Why, the teachers all 
look as if just recovering from the typoid fever. Something ought to 
be done; I, alone, am powerless to effect the desired reformation.” 

“ And yet you condemn your children to six mortal hours a day, for 
eight or ten years, to that modern ‘ Black Hole of Calcutta ’—that is, 
if they Zive that long,” I could not help saying as I passed on. 

A few days ago I received a call from Miss Ruby Homefield. She 
came flying into my room with such sparkling eyes and carnation 
cheeks, that I could not help exclaiming: 

“It is not possible that this is my die-away spiritless friend of one 
year agone!” 

“No! not that miserable, ghostly-looking creature, but it is almost 
her old, happy, healthy self again,” she laughingly answered, as she 
half smothered me with kisses; then added: “ You see, I followed 
your invaluable recipe to the letter. At first I kept open windows, 
and when I found I could breathe and talk easier, had a ventilator put 
in my floor, and another over the door, at my own expense. Then, 
instead of lying down after school, I took vigorous walks in the open 
air, and discarded coffee altogether.” 

“Did you see any change in your pupils’ deportment?” 

“ Yes, from the first., As I grew patient, they seemed to become 
quieter and more studious. Believe me, I would not wish for a better 
school than I have now. But, how shall I ever pay you for saving me, 
if not from an untimely grave, from becoming a life-long invalid?” 

‘“ By remaining as rosy and cheerful as you are now, while you con- 
tinue to practice your profession.” 

“Thank you, I am not likely to adorn the profession but a short 
time, however, as our principal has just asked me to take a school for 
life—and my business in this city is to purchase an outfit.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, allow me to quote once more from your Jan- 
uary number. “The vocation of teaching is eminently healthful.” 

It may be, and I think it is, all one’s surroundings being e jual; but, 
under the present mode of architecture, it is more deadly to nerve life 
and brain-health, more destructive to life itself, than pearl diving, or 
the manufacture of arsenicum. 

The laboratory of the toxicologist is not more poisonous than the 
majority of our public school-rooms. Itis possible that you are cor- 
rect in saying, “It is out of school that teachers lay aside their exem- 
plary morals and manners, and indulge in health-destroying habits; 
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but is clear to my mind that the insidious foe to a “sound body and 
mind” which I have named, saps the very springs of life, and slowly 
but surely leads hundreds of teachers to a permanent grave-—Hmma 
May Buckingham, in The Science of Health. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent: 


Q. Is an order altering a district to be considered legal, if the 
clerk accepts a verbal notice of the meeting of the supervisors and is 
present at the same? 

A. If the clerk is present at the request of the board, and in their 
behalf, to be heard in regard to the alteration, want of proper notice 
cannot afterwards be urged as reason for setting aside the order as in- 
valid. 

Q. In case of an alteration of a district by order of the State Su- 
perintendent, must three months intervene before the order takes 
effect—the district board not consenting to the alteration? 

A. No—(not unless the State Superintendent so directs)—as you 
will see by section 11. 

Q. If a new town is formed, so as to place a district in two towns, 
does that make two districts of it? 

A. No; it simply becomes a joint district. “A new district can be 
created only by order of the town supervisors, or the State Superin- 
tendent—unless it be by act of legislature. 

Q. I reside on land which is attached to no district; have I not a 
right to send my children to the nearest district? 

A. Your proper course is to ask the supervisors to attach the land 
to the proper district; then your right will be unquestionable. 

Q. Can a town board transfer a family from one district to another 
for school purposes? 

A. Only by transferring the land on which they live. 


Q. Five years ago our school district changed its annual meeting 
from September to August, but through ignorance failed to record the 
vote with the town clerk. Is our district disorganized? If so, how 
can we reorganize in time for a winter school; shall we have to ‘elect 
new Officers, etc.? 

A. Your district must be considered as disorganized. The present 
acting officers had better draw up a statement of the facts and lay it 
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before the town board, requesting them to call a meeting for the re- 
organization of the district by the election of officers and for the 
transaction of the other necessary business of the district. The town 
board are to do this under the provisions of section 4. 

Q. If a town board, on dividing a district, dces not make a division 
of property “ at the time,” is it legal to do it afterwards? 

A. It may be held that, if done soon after, or while the property 
remains as it was, the division will be legal and valid. 

Q. In such case of postponed division, must the clerk of the old 
district be notified of the time? 

A. I think not; for although the clerk might be present at the divis- 
ion of the property if it took place “at the time” of the formation of 
the new district, he is notified of the meeting in order that the board 
may be heard if it wishes in regard to the division of the district, but 
not in regard to the division of property. 

Q. Must the clerk produce and read the petition for a special 
meeting, if requested to do to when the meeting assembles? 

A. It is quite proper that the petition be read, with the names of 
the signers, if requested; but the clerk can be considered under no 
particular obligation to read it unless the meeting so votes. 

Q. If a special meeting is called to rescind a tax previously voted, 
must notice be served on three-fourths of the voters, the same as to 
vote a tax? 

A. The law does not so provide nor so imply. The cases are not 
alike. ‘ 

Q. If a special meeting is called to do two things, one of which is 
illegal, is the whole action of the meeting rendered illegal? 

A. It is not, unless the two things are parts of a whole. For in- 
stance: if a special meeting was duly called to designate a school- 
house site, and to elect officers the former would be legal, the latter 
illegal, if done. 

Q. Within how short a time must a district clerk post up notices 
for a special meeting, after receiving a petition to do so? 

A. He should do it within a reasonable time. For gross neglect of 
duty he may be removed from office. 

Q. Is notice for annual school meeting legal, if posted up the same 
day of the meeting? 

A. Such notice would not be in accordance with law, but the action 
of the meeting could not be considered illegal, unless it should be 
shown that the delay to give notice “ was willful and fraudulent.” 
(Section 18.) 

Q. Must not a school meeting be called to order by the director be- 
fore it can transact business? 
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A. It is quite proper for the director to call to order, but it may 
be done by some one else. 

Q. If some one present assumes to be chairman and acts as such 
without election, are the proceedings of the meeting legal? 

A. If no objection is made at the time, and the voters acquiesce 
in such an act of self-election, the action of the meeting cannot be 
considered illegal for want of a more formal method of providing it- 
self with a chairman. 

Q. Must not votes be cast by ballot if so requested? 

A. The chairman should take the sense of the meeting on the sub- 
ject, if moved so to do, and act accordingly. 

Q. A school-house was built by individual contributions of mate- 
rial and labor. ’ Can a tax be raised to reimburse the cost? 

A. The several accounts being allowed, it would not be improper 
to raise a tax to meet them, under Section 19, sub-sections Fifth and 
Eighth, the site of the site of the school-house having first been desig- 
nated and obtained. 

Q. We voted a tax for a new school-house; soon after the state 
superintendent ordered a division of the district. On what property 
shall the tax be assessed? 

A. On that of your district, as reduced. If more than the district 
now wishes to expend on a school-house, a special meeting can re- 
duce the amount. But you will have to raise another tax when the 
supervisors make a division of the property. 

Q. We voted to build a school-house, a contract was made with a 
builder, and then a special meeting rescinded the vote to build; was 
this lawful? 

A. A district can change its mind, but if no release was first ob- 
tained from the contractor, he can probably claim and recover damages 
for not being allowed to carry out the contract. 

Q. Our district, through disagreement or apathy, fails to build a 
school-house and to maintain a school. What can be done? 

A. You can get the county superintendent to come and use his 
powers of persuasion; you can call attention to the fact that the 
board is obliged to maintain a school, and must have a school-room; 
also, to the law which obliges the town board to extinguish a district 
which neglects, for two years, to maintain a school. (Sec. 16.) 

Q. Who are voters in a distict? 

All persons residing in the same at the time of the meeting if en- 
titled to vote in the state. Previous residence in the district for ten 
days is not now required. 

Q. Cannot my grandchild, who is living with me and assisting in 

e family, attend school free of tuition? 
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A. If the child has no other legal residence, she can; but if her 
usual home is with her parents, and she is merely staying with you 
awhile, she cannot claim free tuition in your district, if not the same 
as that in which her parents reside. It may be accorded to her by 
courtesy perhaps, if the school is small. 

Q. The district having fixed the time for the school to begin, and 
the board having hired a teacher, can a special meeting change the 
time in order to move the school-house? 

A. If the teacher has a contract to begin school at a certain time, 
he has a right to do so, and if prevented by action of the district, will 
have a claim for loss of time. The proper way would be to make 
some arrangement with him, if it is important to move the school- 
house. 

Q. Can a school-house site be designated on land encumbered by 
a mortgage? 

A. It would not be illegal, but the district, after acquiring a title, 
would be liable pro rata, for;the mortgage. 

Q. Can a school-house site legally be changed through the vote of 
some young men hired into the district, or retained there for that pur- 
pose? 

A. A young man who has no settled home but takes his residence 
with him, wherever he works, is legally entitled to vote in the district 
where he lives at the time, if a voter at all. Of course, unfair means 
might be used to increase votes in a district, to accomplish a purpose, 
and it would be proper to show this if an appeal were taken from the 
action of a district; but the record of a vote taken, as made by the 
clerk, would be prima facie evidence of its legality. 

Q. Cannot a district pay its clerk, since the law does not for- 
bid it? 

A. It is held by this department that a school-district, being a cor- 
poration, can vote money only for those purposes directly or indirectly 
authorized by law, and not for all purposes which the law “ does not 
Sorbid ”—(it does not forbid a district from furnishing the clerk with 
a new suit of clothes). If this view of the subject is not satisfactory, 
the way to settle the question is to take it into the courts. It is sup- 
posed to have been the policy of the original framers of the school 
law that different citizens should in turn perform the duties of district 
officers without compensation, and the legislature has hitherto de- 
clined, though asked by the state superintendent, to change the law. 

Q. Is it lawful to have the school any where else than in the school- 
house? 

A. The board would be justified in hiring a different room, tempo- 
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rarily, if for any reason the school-house could not be used, or while a 
new one was being built. Otherwise, the school must be taught in 
the school-house. ; 

Q. If the district votes $40 a month as the wages to be paid, is the 
board bound by the vote? 

A. Certainly not; they may be unable to hire a suitable teacher 
for that sum, and may lawfully contract to pay more. 

Q. Our district treasurers have given no bonds for the last ten 
years; what can done? 

A. The office must be considered vacant, and the town clerk so in- 
formed, and requested to fill it. 

Q. Is money loaned to the districts now by the State? 

A. It is lawful to loan districts from the trust funds, but this office 
has nothing to do with it. Address, Zand Commissioners, Madison. 
At present loans are not being made to districts, we believe. 

Q. What is the legal process for hiring a teacher? 

A. First, a meeting of the board called, as provided in section 42; 
then if all agree on the same teacher, well; if not, a majority of the 
board can make a lawful contract. 

Q. Please inform me if a teacher of a public school is considered 
responsible for the conduct of his scholars before and after school 
hours, and outside of the school premises? 

A. The law is not very well settled as to the extent of a teacher’s 
jurisdiction over pupils out of school. For offenses that directly and 
injuriously affect the school, such as quarreling, fighting, profane or 
obscene language, the teacher may call the pupil to account, although 
the offense was committed outside the school premises, while the pu- 
pil was leaving or approaching the school. His jurisdiction is con- 
current with that of the parent, and in many cases it would be well if 
the teacher should consult with the parent. If a pupil, on the way to 
or from school, commits an offense for which he is liable to be arrested 
and punished, as for instance, a serious larceny, the teacher is not to 
undertake the punishment of the offense. 

Q. Has a school-board power to make rules requiring regularity of 
attendance, and to enforce them, by suspension or expulsion for a cer- 
tain amount of non-attendance? 

A. A board must be held to have such power, under section 52. 
The question has not been tried before Wisconsin courts. The decis- 
ions elsewhere seem to sustain a board in such exercise of power. Of 
course, the enforcement of such rules should not disregard sickness 
and other domestic hindrances. It may be simple cruelty mes 
to turn a boy into the street by turning him out of school for irregu- 
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larity of attendance. In many cases the more reasonable penalty, as 
well as natural consequence, would be degradation to a lower class. 
The law passed last winter (chapter 276) was designed to meet the 
case, as it regards the cities. There is an “Industrial School” at 
at Waukesha for boys of a certain class. 

Q. Isacounty superintendent obliged to grant private examina- 
tions? 

A. It is left to his discretion. He “ may” do it, and may means 
must, if there is sufficient reason, but of this he is the judge. It is 
easy to suppose a case where it would be unreasonable to refuse, and 
where refusal would be unjust to the public as well as tothe teacher. 
But let not shirking, skulking teachers think the law is on their side. 

Q. Can the board of a district lying in two counties require a cer- 
tificate from both superintendents? 

A. The certificate of the superintendent in whose county the 
school-house is situated, alone qualifies the holder to teach the school. 
The board ought to require nothing more. 

Q. Can a county superintendent teach? 

A. There ought to be no doubt of his ability to teach the most ad- 
vanced school in his jurisdiction; but the legislature, by granting per- 
mission to certain superintendents in the northwest part of the state 
to issue certificates to each other, implied that they could not legally 
teach without holding one. This seems quite reasonable. The solu- 
tion is to obtain a state certificate. 

Q. What is meant by the expression “at chambers,” in Sec. 23, 
Art. VII, Constitution of Wisconsin? 

A. “In his private room.” A judge may give a hearing in certain 
matters, when the court is not in session. Any such hearing, or the 
issue of any order under such circumstances, is said to be done “at 
chambers.” 
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We are indebted to A. J. Parres, Stevens Point, for answers to 242, 243, 257 
and 266, similar to those given last month. 

We are also indebted to Jno. McManon, River Falls, for answers to 232, 236 
and 237, previously answered. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


234. Find 6 numbers in geometric progression such that their sum shall be 
728, and the sum of the third and fourth be 72. 
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ae atatys es ¥—798, (a.) 
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toe Eo, (c.) , 


Clear equation (c) of fractions; and 2° +aty+ay'+y5=6562°y? (d). Divide equa. 
tion (d) by equation (b); and a'+y'!=*2a%y’, (e). Add 2a%y? to equation (e); and 
e+y=lpay (f). Subtract 22%? from equation (e); and xy*=8ay (g); add ‘this 
last equation to equation (f); and 22°=6zy, or a°=8ry, or a=8y (h); substitute 
the value of # in (h), for z in (b); and 8y+y=72, or y=18; 2, or 8y=54; and the 
numbers are, 2, 6, 18, 54, 162, 486; or 486, 162, 54, 18, 6, 2.—J. B., Fond du Lace. 

240.—What length of tape 14 inch in width it will require to wind a cone two 
feet high, the diameter of the base six inches? 

Diameter, 6 x 3.1416=18.8496=circumference of base; circumference 18.8496 x 
by 72 inches, one half of height,=226.1952 sq. in. on the external surface of 
cone; 226.1952+14 =452.3904 in. of tape required—_Jno. McManon, River Falls. 

259.—When we pour molasses from a jug, why is the stream so much larger 
near the nozzle than at some distance from it? 

Owing'to the ¢nertia of matter, a body being once set in motion by any force, 
would always continue in motion at a certain uniform velocity if free from all 
counteracting causes which impede or destroy this motion; and if this force 
only acts, and is acting constantly upon the body, its velocity becomes acccler- 
ated; so as the molasses issues from the jug, it is set in motion by the attraction 
of gravity (which causes it to issue), and ths force constantly acts upon the par: 
ticles or ‘molecules of the fluid, their motion becomes accelerated more and 
more as they approach the earth; consequently the stream becomes smaller, as the 
same amount of molasses can pass by in a stream of less diameter on account 
of the increased velocity of the particles composing it—Jno. McManon, River 


Fails. 

253.—A man with his eye six feet from the ground is standing twelve feet 
from a perpendicular wall which has an opening one foot in diameter and square 
in front of the man’s eye; how much ground can the man see through the 
opening, without moving his head, the center of the opening being five feet 
from the ground ? 

Presuming that the opening is a circle, the ground visible is an ellipse. To 
determine the axes of this ellipse, imagine existing, located and drawn, the fol- 
lowing planes, points and lines: 

1st. The horizontal plane of the ground. 

2d. The plane and circumference of the circular opening. 

3d. The point E., the place of the eye. 

4th. The point F., on the ground directly under E. 

5th. A perpendicular diameter of the circle; call its upper point M., its low- 
est point N. 

6th. The line E M produced till it strikes the ground at A. 

7th. The line E N produced till it strikes the ground at B. 

The line A B is the major axis of the ellipse. 

Since the line of sight E M A descends 14 a foot in the first 12 feet, it will 
descend 6 feet or strike the ground 144 feet from F; similarly we find that B is 
48 feet from F.+. A B=96 feet. ; 
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8th. The point C at the middle of A Band center of ellipse. 
9th. The line E C intersecting M N at O. 

Since EC descends 6 feet in 96, in 12 it descends % of afoot.:. O is Wofa 
foot below M. 

10th. A horizontal chord of the circle drawn through O. 

The length of this chord is readily found tobe ¥.%5 feet. 

11th. Lines of sight from E passing through the extremeties of this chord 
and terminating at the ground where they mark the extremities of the minor 
axis. 

Since these lines separate 1.75 feet in 12 feet of horizontal distance, in 96 feet 


they will separate 8. 775—6.9282 + feet=minor axis of req. ellipse, 96 x 6.928 x - 
-1854 =522.875 + feet. Arearequired. S. LirTLEFIELD. 


_ Second Solution.—Sup pose the opening in the wall to bea square foot then by 
drawing lines from the eye through each corner of the square to the ground it will 
be seen that the ground visible is a quadrilateral 96 feet long, 12 feet wide at the 
farther end and 4 feet wide at the other; if its sides be produced it becomes an 

isosceles triangle of 144 feet perpendicular, and 12 feet base. Butas the opening 

is a circle inscribed in the supposed square, the ground visible is an ellipse in- 
scribed in the above quadrilateral. This gives rise to the following question: 


‘Given a right angled triangle of 144 base 6 perp., the major axis of its inscribed 


semi-ellipse=96. Required the semi-minor axis. 

Let A BC be the given triangle, A B=144, B C=12. 

Upon A B lay off D B=the major axis=96. 

Upon D B as a diameter, construct a semi-circle. 

py A draw a tangent to the circle producing it till it meets B C produced 
at EK. 

Now by Prop. XII and Prop. XIII Sch. 2 Robinsons Con. Sec. Ell. 

E B:C B:: Rad. of circle: Semi-axis of cllipse. 


72 


E B is found to be VB 


72 
Then vB: 6::48: 4.75 =Semi-minor axis as by the first solution.—S. Lrr- 


FIELD. 


9 266. Why will not a hop or other vine, twine itself around a green sapling ? 
and why does it insist upon ascending in a certain direction with the sun ?. 


A hop and other vines wd/ climb a green sapling. A hop goesround with the 
sun, but other twining plants go in the opposite direction —S. LiTTLEFIELD. 

246. If Apam and Evs had lived till now, how old would they be? 

According to Usner’s Chronology, that given in King James version of the 
Bible, 5877 years old; according to Haux’s, which is now preferred by the best 
Biblical students, 7284 years old.—A. O. WRIGHT. 

273. Theoretically speaking, is there any limit to the divison of matter? 

Miss Lizz1z Finn, New Richmond, thinks there is not. 

Granp Jury.—In the Query Box of this JournaL for April, 1872, the ques- 
tion is asked whether our state can abolish the grand jury system (as it has done) 
without conflicting with the United States Constitution (Amendment V), which 
says that “no person shall be held to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury.” In the number 


3—Vor. III, No. 11. 
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for June, 1872, I answered that the question had never been decided by the 
United States courts, and that commentators on the Constitution preserve a dis. 
creet silence upon this point. A new edition of Story’s Commentaries on the 
U.S. Constitution has just been published, edited by Judge Cooley. In the 
comments on the Fourteenth Amendment, added by the editor (page 665), an 
opinion is given on the above named point, which is of interest. 

“Tt has already been seen that earlier amendments provide certain safeguards 
in criminal cases, and tiat among other things a presentment by grand jury is 
required in the case of capital or other infamous crimes. But those amend. 
ments apply only to such offenses as may be taken cognizance of and punished 
by the federal government, and not at all to those which are offenses only against 
the peace and dignity of the several states. The states, in the enforcement of 
their own laws for the preservation of peace and order, may dispense with the 
grand jury, if the legislature shall so provide; and they may make all state of- 
fenses triable before a single judge, instead of by jury, if that mode of trial 
shall be thought most politic or most conducive to justice.”’ 

But this opinion is not supported in the notes by any decisions of courts, and 
is therefore Judge Cooley’s individual opinion, not the decision of a court upon 
the hearing of a case argued before it. A published opinion of so high an au- 
thority as Judge Cooley, however, will have much weight with lawyers and with 
courts, and very probably indicates what the decision would be, should a case 
involving this point ever come before the U.S. courts. We may therefore rest 
reasonably well satisfied that our abolition of the grand jury system is consti- 
tutional.—A. O. Wriaat. 

In answer to Mr. EarruHMan’s query, as to what reason I had for saying that 
the Mound Builders, as well as the Indians, probably entered America from 
Asia by way of Behring’s Strait, I would say, that writing from memory, and 
ata distance from the books to verify my statements, I will not claim entire 
accuracy, but give the following as the best I can under the circumstances: 

1. The route by Behring’s Straits is the only route by which a tribe or nation, 
not skillful in navigation beyond any nation of antiquity, could have emigrated 
to the Western from the Eastern Continent. Chance vessels driven from their 
course are not enough to account for the existence of partly civilized nations 
here. Their remains show that they brought with them an established religion 
and ways of the arts of civilization, that they lived in organized communities, 
and carried on a regular and extensive commerce. All this implies that they 
came here as tribes or nations, not as individuals. A few storm tossed survivors 
of a shipwreck would not have been likely to have brought with them all the 
requisites of a state, women to perpetuate the race and establish homes, arti- 
zans of various trades, with the knowledge of these trades not possessed by oth- 
ers of the same tribe; priests with their esoteric knowledge of the mysteries of 
their religion, and acknowledged rulers whom all obeyed. @oming here as na- 
tions, therefore, implies that they came by land, probably driven by the pressure 
of other and stronger nations. 

2. There is a strong probability the Mound Builders, the Natchez and the Az- 
tecs were all kindred tribes. This is probable because their civilization and their 
religion was similar, and different from the state of civilization among the In- 
dian tribes. With barbarous or partly civilized tribes this creates always a 
strong probability of relationship. Thisis all that can be said, because the lan- 
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guage and the traditions of the Mound Builders have perished with them, 
leaving the traces of their civilization and religion as the only evidence that we 
can find as to what and who they were. 

If we may take for granted that the Mound Builders were of the same stock 
as the Aztecs, the question is answered at once, because the Aztecs had written 
records in their primitive picture writing, that traced their history from the time 
they crossed Behrings Straits to their settlement in Arizona, and their removal 
from there to the valley of Mexico only about three hundred years before the 
conquest of Cortez. Their language alsois as plainly Mongolian or Turanian 
in its character as is that of the Indians. 

The evidence is not thus conclusive that the Mound Builders entered America 
from China by way of Behrings’ Straits, because there is little evidence either 
way; but what there is all tends one way, and that is as I have stated it. 

QuERIST asks how the term “ Aborigines’ can be applied to both the Indians 
and the Mound Builders? Strictly speaking, there are no Aborigines in Amer- 
ica, unless, indeed, we accept either Darwin’s theory of the development of the 
race, or Agassiz’s theory of the creation of man at several different centers of 
population. But as commonly used, the word denotes the earliest inhabitants of 
acountry. Till we know which were the earliest inhabitants of America, the 
Indians or the Mound Builders, we must call them both Aborigines. If Querist 
will tell us which of these two races was the earliest to settle on this continent, 
I will promise to give the name “ Aborigines” to that race only. Till then I 
shall consider that I am right.—A. O. Wricur. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


“Ip."—A young man who is not very far from graduation, having inciden- 
tally shown that he understood “Jd.” to be the initials of a frequent contributor 
tothe Query Box, it may possibly be proper to remark that it is explained in the 
spelling-book to mean “the same.’ For instance, Mrs. Sirrine below contrib- 
utes question 279, also 280, 281 and 282. 

275.—Find the ages of A, B and OC, by knowing that C’s age at A’s birth was 
5% times B, and now is equal to the sum of A’s and B’s; also, that if A were 
now 3 years younger, or B 4 years older, A’s age would be equal to % of B’s. 
Solution by mental arithmetic required.—R. L., Mt. Sterling, and G. H., Buffalo 
County. 

276.—The elm before the house must be a thousand years old. Dispose of the 
last part, a thousand years old.—R. I., Mt. Sterling. 

277.—May an adjective in predicate belong to the object of the sentence ?—D. 
A. Sanrorp, Alderly. 

278.—Is the relative pronoun what always equivalent to that which ?—Ib. 

279.—What was the Conway cable, and where did it originate ?—Mrs. 8. C. 
Smrine, Plainfield. 

, 280.—Please give the origin of the red color of the rose. —Zb. 

281.—What were the standards of the houses of York and Lancaster ?—b. 

282.—What is the number of the different kinds and species of plants ?—Jd. 

283.—When does the period of authentic history commence? What are usu- 
ally understood by the “dark ages?’ “ Middle ages ?”—G. H., Buffalo Co. 

284.—In mental philosophy, what functions are generally ascribed to the ima- 
gination, and to what uses may it be applied by the teacher ?—J0. 
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285.—A VERY OLD RIDDLE— 

“ White bird, featherless, 
Flew out of Paradise, 

Sat on the castle wall. 
King came, footless, 

Took it up, handless, 

Ate it up, toothless, 

Rode away, horseless.””—Jb. 

286.—At what hour, between ten and eleven o’clock, will the hour and minute 
hands of a watch first include between them a portion of the circle in which the 
minutes are marked, just equal to six of the minute divisions ?—Jb. 

287.—There are twenty boys in a class, each of whom is to have a copy of the 
same book. Some of the books are to be bound, and the rest unboun3, and the 
binding of each volume will cost thirty-five cents. It is determined to spend 
ten dollars on each set. Of how many books will the bound set consist, and 
what will be the cost of a bound volume ?—J0. 

288.—I turn over the pages of a book by fours, and find them odd ones. I 
then then turn them by fives, and find two odd ones. The last time I do not 
turn them over so often by twenty times as I did the first. How many pages 
were there ?—Jb. 

289.—Why is it that so many persons who have “been through grammar,” 
and learned to parse and analyze glibly, continue nevertheless to “speak and 
write the English language ¢ncorrectly ?” 

290.—Parse and analyze “apiece,” in the following sentence: “ He sold them 
for a penny apiece.”—JuLIus RosHoipt, Oshkosh. 

291.—F ind two numbers such that their sum shall be 30, and the sum of their 
squares 226. Solution by algebra.—Lizziz Finn, New Richmond. 

292.—How can it be shown whether a talent for arithmetic, or any other 
branch of mathematics, depends on a special faculty of the mind, or upon the 
general strength and vigor of the mental powers ?—G. H., Buffalo Co. 

293._Show how some knowledge of mental philosophy may be made avail 
able by the teacher in the daily discharge of his duties.—Jb. 

294.—Is the instinct of the lower animals different in kind, or only in degree, 
from reason in man? Illustrate —Jo. 

295.—By a reference to facts and principles in physical geography, show that 
the climate of a country exercises a controling influence upon the characters, 
intelligence, habits and occupations of its inhabitants —Jd. 

296.—Is the diversity of gifts, talents and character in man favorable or other- 
wise to the general advancement of the race ?—J2. 

297.—Mention some of the principal or higher motives which should actuate 
the intelligent teacher in the faithful discharge of his duties.—Jb. 

298.--Should the term Miss ever be applied to a married lady ?—P. Bronson, 
Davis’ Corners. 


299.—Should children be called “young ones?”—Jb. 

Mr. J. C. Fiace asks that Mr. Raupu will explain “Why or how he knows 
that 34 of the pole is below the level the base,” in the solution of question 109 
February number, p. 67. 
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Maaic SquaRE.—The following represents a magic 
square of nine numbers in arithmetical progression, | gq | a+6d | a+5d 
in which the sum of any three numbers in a row 
taken horizontally, vertically or diagonally, equals 
three times the first term plus twelve times the com-| , 48a | o4+4a s 
mon difference. 

Assume a=1, d=2; then the above becomes: 




















38 18 11 
79 «1 a+3d | a+2d | a+%d 
5 4 15 





a magic square of the first nine odd numbers, the sum of any three in a right 
line being equal to 27. 

Let it be required to form a magic square of nine numbers in arithmetical 
progression so that the sum of any three in a line shall be equal toa given num- 
ber, say 75. 

Place 3a +12d=75, and assume a=1; then d=6. 

Substituting these values of a and d in the general square, we obtain 


7 37 31 
49 2 1 
19 138 48 


the required square. 

In like manner, any number of magic squares may be formed in which the 
sum of any three of the numbers in a row is equal to a given number. 

Any nine numbers in geometrical progression may be arranged in a square in 
which the continued product of any three of the numbers in a row will be equal 
to the cube of the first term multiplied by the twelfth power of the ratio. Thus, 


ars ar’ ar 
ar art ar’® 
ur a ar’ 
Place a=1, r=2; then we have 
8 256 2 
4 16 64 
128 1 32 


A magic square in which the continued product of any three of the numbers 
in a line equals 4096.—I. CampBELL, Door Creek. 
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A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS ONCE MORE. 

As one of the Editors of the JouRNAL is soon to leave the state, our friends 
will bear with us if we again remind them that all unpaid subscriptions should 
be promptly settled, that the accounts of the JouRNAL for 1873 may be closed up. 

Those whose subscriptions expire with the December number will please in- 
form us, on receipt of that number, or before, if they do not wish to continue 
another year. Otherwise it will of course be taken for granted that they wish 


to continue. 
“A DELIGHTFUL AND MEMORABLE OCCASION.” 


“ From the Whitewater Register. we learn that President and Mrs. Arey of the 
State Normal School in that place, clebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
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their wedding-day on Saturday, the 27th of September last. We quote and con- 
dense from the Register: 


It is a noteworthy oecasion when two persons in the common walks of life guc- 
ceed in living a united life for a quarter of a century, but when the persons oc- 
cupy high social and public positions and have completed twenty-five years of 
uninterrupted public and private usefulness,the occasion very properly be- 
comes of absorbing: interest, and especially to their immediate personal friends. 
In these days of sudden marriages and abrupt divorces, the custom of celebrat- 
ing the quinquennial return of the marriage-day by ceremonies and gifts that 
increase in beauty and value with the increasing years, is certainly a happy 
thought, and in this case was carried to a happy homelike consummation. 

The day was fair and the evening delightfui and all things seemed to conspire 
for the delectation of all the friends in any way interested in the affair. The 
invitations were widespread and the responses whether by ‘regrets’, gifts or 
presence were of a kind to fill the happy host and hostess with feelings of heart- 
felt gratitude and thankfulness. In the afternoon they held a reception from 
three until five to which the various classes of the school were invited in their 
order, except the Senior Class, which was invited in the evening with the regu- 
lar guests. * * * 

At tne appointed time in the evening, the guests began to assemble and were 
received with every possible mark of a heartfelt welcome. They were not only 
guests, but friends in every sense of the term. At nine o’clock the bride and 
groom stood up together once more, with the Senior Class on either hand as 
bridesmaids and groomsmen, and while Miss Virarnta DEICHMAN played a 
grand wedding march, the delighted friends gathered about the waiting pair. 
Then the Rev. Mr. Litty made some very delightful and appropriate remarks. 
* * * * * * * * 


The groom then placed the new;ring beside the old one which had never been 
off the finger since it was put there on that far off, happy wedding-day. 

Prof. Rockwoop read from various congratulatory letters, especially one by 
Prof. LOVEWELL, now east. He also read a poem written by the bride, on their 
wedding trip from Cleveland to Buffalo, and “a companion poem,’ written by 
Mrs. Arey for the occasion. These were the most beautiful of all the “ gifts” 
that graced the occasion, and these we reserve. 

Rev. Mr. Couron read a humorous poem, the burden of which is well indi- 
cated by the following stanzas: 


Then tell us how blest is Whitewater, 
With a schoolmaster grown at Cape Cod, 

And a schoolma’am, a Green Mountain daughter 
Full of genuine Puritan blood. 


For Vermont and Cape Cod came together, 
Five and twenty years back in “ Lang Syne;” 
What joy if but one had come hither, 
A bright star o’er our prairies to shine. 


But our town has a full double blessing, 
Like good-omened stars joined in one, 
With promise and profit increasing, 
Till life’s tasks and its teachings are done. 


Then join in the glad celebration 

Of this wedding five and twenty years old; 
The poet’s bright vaticination, 

That this silver may change into gold! 


A beautiful and appetizing collation was then served, the band suddenly send- 
ing forth the sweet strains of a serenade, and “all went merrily as a marriage 
bell.” Finally, Mrs. Dr. GREENMAN sang “John Anderson, my‘Jo,” as only 
she can do it, and as the evening wore away toward “the middle of the night,” 
the guests began to take their departure, and before 12 o’clock the happy couple 
were left alone with their gifts, congratulations and pleasant memories. 
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MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
A meeting of County and City Superintendents will be held at the office of 


the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Monday evening, December 29th, at 
% o’clock. 


The topics mentioned below will be introduced by the gentlemen named. 
Brief discussions will follow the reading of each paper. The incoming Super- 
intendents are earnestly requested to be present, as well as those who are closing 
their terms of office. 


. Township System to be made compulsory—C. E. Mears. 

. Extending time of County Certificates—J. H. Terry. 

. Increase of School Fund—A. O. Wrieut. 

. Change of the time of electing County Superintendents—A. F. Norra. 
. School Visitation—W. H. CHANDLER. 

. School Diary and Reports—GEO. SKEWES. 

. Additional powers of County Superintendents—D. H. Morean. 
Town Superintendency—W. H. Ho.rorp. 

. Increase of number of School Months—JaMEs F. DEVINE. 

10. Change of number of days in School Month—L. J. BuRLINGAME. 
11. Teachers Institutes and County Academies—O. J. Taytor. 

12. County Conventions of School Ofticers—C. M. Treat. 

13. Examination of Teachers—A. O. WRIGHT. 


SAMUEL Fa.tLows, Sup’t of Public Instruction. 


VIsITORS TO THE NorRMAL ScHooLs.—The following ‘persons have been ap- 
pointed visitors to the different Normal Schools: 


For Platteville—A. F. Nortu, Pewaukee; O. J. Taytor, Middleton: D. E. 
GARDNER, Neenah. 


For Whitewater—ALEx. KERR, Madison; Prof. WincHELL, Milwaukee; H. A. 
Hosart, Winneconne. 


For Oshkosh—B. M. Reynoups, La Crosse; A.J. Hurron, Eau Claire; Leroy 
J. BURLINGAME, West Point. 


State CERTIFICATES.—The following persons received state certificates at the 
examination in July last: 


Life Certificatee—Joun NaGuE, Manitowoc; MicnarL Krrwan, Manitowoc; 
JAMEs T. Lunn, Sandusky; Cas. ZIMMERMANN, Milwaukee. 
For Five Years—THEODORE L. Cows, La Crosse. 


At the examination held at New Lisbon, August 27-29, R. B. Cranpatu, of 
North Eau Claire, received a certificate for five years. 


Panics are merely manifestations of human superstition—a belief in or dread 
of imaginary powers or evils. The late money panic was preceded by an Indian 
panic. An outburst of savage revenge (not altogether unjustifiable), on the part 
of an insignificant band of Indians, numbering but thirty or forty warriors and 
embracing but two hundred persons (men, women and children, all counted), led 
many to the hasty conclusion not only that all Indians are hopelessly vindictive 
and cruel, but that the whole body of the red-skins were likely to be upon us 
with war-whoop and tomahawk—forgetting that of the whole number of the race 
among us, two-thirds, by christian effort, have been so thoroughly quieted and 
taught in civilized ways, that there is less danger to be apprehended from them 
than from some of our own people. 

But there are existing evils to be dreaded; evils lying back of these panics, 
and which are their originating cause. Official and individual corruption, dis- 
honesty and selfishness are the existing cause of Indian troubles and outbreaks. 
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Had these savages always been treated with common decency and honesty by 
the goverment itself, and saved from the clutches of rascally agents and traders, 
they would have remained comparatively harmless;,no such vindictive mani. 
festations—seeking the “ wild justice‘of revenge”—would ever have occurred, as 
that which split the blood of Cansy and THomas. 

The same evil lies back of our monetary troubles. Railroad corporations, 
banks, etc., have trembled and collapsed, when a touch-stone was applied to 
them, because they were hollow and rotten, eaten out by fraud. 

All this is trite enough, but the point is, what is the remedy? The answer is 
not hard to find. A “reform in civil service,” and in business is needed, of 
such a nature as shall insist upon honesty and integrity in all officers and offi- 
cials; such as shall jealously guard the entrances to places of trust against all 
not thus qualified. When the people have suffered to the last point of endurance, 
they will demand this, but prevention is better than cure. Much may be done 
through the schools. Let the young by all means be told something about the 
government and constitution under which they live; but what is more import- 
ant, let them be fully imbued with the conviction, that “that which makes a good 
constitution must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, be- 
cause they descend not with wordly inheritance, must be carefully propagated 
by a virtuous education of youth.” 


Pror. C. H. ALLEN.—We have great pleasure in learning—since he would not 
stay in Wisconsin—that Prof. C. H. ALLEN has passed from the second to the 
first place in the State Normal School at San Jose, California. That State is 
rapidly developing a gocd educational system, and Prof. ALLEN’s labors, we are 
quite sure, will be largely useful to that end. We know of no one more happy 
or successful in putting teachers on the right track for accomplishing good 
work. He thoroughly comprehends the idea that a Normal School is not an 


Academy. 


Pror. J. WERNLI—We are sorry to learn that impaired health and other rea- 
sons have induced Prof. JacoB WERNLI, formerly in the Platteville Normal 
School, and for several years past Principal of the Galena (Ill.) German-English 
Normal School, to relinquish teaching for the present, and to join Mr. H. En- 
DERIS (at 14-16 West Randolph street, Chicago), in his business as bookseller 
and stationer. In this new relation he will be happy to see old friends and new 
ones. After twenty-five years’ work in the school-room, Mr. WERNLI needs and 
deserves arest; but we hope that in due time he may resume his old work, at 
which he is so skillful. 


Encouracine.—An enthusiastic school officer sends us the following (0, 8¢ sic 


omnes): 
— P.0., —., Wis., ——, 1873. 
Epitors JouRNAL:—Enclosed you will find $1.50 to pay for your very valua- 
ble Journat for this coming year. I fail to see how any district board can do 
their duty according to law without the JournaL to guide them. The crowd 
that assembles in our big shanty up there at Madison every winter have been 
meddling so with our school law that all the lawyers in Philadelphia couldn’t 
me track of it, but your Official Department in the JourNaL is so plain that 
the little book is actually worth $10 a year to any School District. 
Truly yours, es ae 








